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air blown through; no acetic acid being used. The
lead oxidizes under these conditions, yellow hydroxides
t>eing formed; these are carbonated by finally blowing
carbonic acid through the agitators. In this way white
lead, is the product obtained.

Still another way of making white lead is by a precipita-
tion process; the metallic lead is treated with dilute acetic
9-cid in large wooden tanks, forming basic acetate, which is
then treated with carbonic acid gas, until a basic carbonate
is formed. This is known as the Matheson process, a
rnodification (as to details) of the old French or Thenard
process, which is said to have gone out of use in France,
font has been improved and made practicable here.

As to the merits of these different processes it is impossible
to   speak with precision.   All make merchantable white
lead, and each has some advantages of its own.    It is largely
a,n economic question; and so far the old Dutch or stack
process holds its own;   the National Lead Co. recently
tmilt a very large and fine new factory to operate under
this process, which they would hardly have done unless they
thought it on the whole the most generally satisfactory.    It
is generally believed that this process produces white lead
which requires less oil and has greater opacity or hiding
power than any other.    The Carter lead, on the other hand,
Is whiter and finer.   But all white lead has good opacity,
working quality, and whiteness, and as for fineness the talk
a/bout that is mostly talk; all white lead is very fine; only a
few other pigments are as fine.   Personally, I suppose the
best quality of lampblack is the finest pigment there is;
next, I am disposed to believe, comes Fireman's precipi-
tated magnetic oxide of iron; then come, in a group, white
ssinc, sublimed lead sulphate and Prussian blue;  then the
various white leads;  and "after these the deluge,"   No
doubt some of the iron oxides are comparable in fineness
with white lead, but others of about the  same colors are
relatively coarse;   and while it may be possible to grind
pigments made of solid rock to any desired degree of fine-
ness, it is commercially unprofitable to grind them enough
to compare with white lead, which is a chemical precipitate,
as are all those which precede it in the above list.
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